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PRELIMINARY 


The-  Town  of  Sherborn 

A.  C.  Dowse,  Eso., 

Chairman  Selectmen. 

Gentlemen  : — I have  erected  a Library  on  the  main  street 
in  the  Town  of  Sherborn  : this  I wish  to  present  to  the  Town 
of  Sherborn.  If  the  town  will  accept  this  gift,  I will,  on  notice 
from  you,  cause  a deed  to  be  made  and  convey  the  Library 
Building  and  the  land  on  which  it  stands,  to  the  Town  of 
Sherborn,  Massachusetts. 

Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  B.  H.  DOWSE. 

May  18th,  1914. 


SPECIAL  TOWN  MEETING,  MAY  26TH,  1914. 

Art.  I.  To  see  if  the  Town  will  accept  the  Memorial 
Library  Building,  presented  to  the  town  of  Sherborn  by  Wil- 
liam B.  H.  Dowse,  grant  or  appropriate  money,  pass  any  vote 
or  take  any  action  relating  thereto. 

Voted : — That  the  Town  of  Sherborn  accept  the  gift  of 
William  B.  H.  Dowse.  The  vote  was  unanimous  in  favor  of 
acceptance. 

A true  copy , 

Attest  ELIJAH  C.  BARBER, 

Town  Clerk. 


DEDICATORY  EXERCISES 


MUSIC  ....  Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra 


INVOCATION. 

REV.  HENRY  E.  BRAY,  OF  SHERBORN. 

Our  God,  Thou  hast  given  to  man  a large  place  in  the 
work  of  beautifying,  in  the  work  of  developing,  in  the  work 
of  uplifting  the  world,  and  through  every  age  Thou  hast  had 
men  of  wisdom  ; men  who  have  searched  Thy  truth  out ; men 
who  have  recorded  Thy  truth ; men  who  in  the  words  of  the 
inspiration  have  uplifted  all  men  of  their  day ; and  Thou  hast 
placed  within  the  men  of  other  ages  the  influence  of  the  men 
of  power  of  every  age.  Man  hast  co-operated  with  Thee  not 
only  in  his  own  age  but  in  the  ages  of  the  world  in  Thy  uplift, 
and  as  today  we  gather  in  the  services  to  dedicate  a new 
library,  the  repository  of  the  best  thoughts  of  men,  the  re- 
pository of  the  uplifting  power  of  men,  we  beseech  Thee  that 
Thy  spirit  may  rest  upon  our  services ; that  the  town  may  be 
better  because  of  the  larger  opportunities  to  know  the  world, 
to  know  the  men  who  have  helped  to  make  our  world  what  it 
is,  and  to  drink  deep  of  the  truth  of  the  ages.  We  ask  it  in 
Christ’s  name,  Amen. 


SCRIPTURE  SELECTIONS. 

REV.  ISAAC  F.  PORTER,  OF  SHERBORN. 

God  be  merciful  unto  us  and  bless  us  and  cause  His  face 
to  shine  upon  us ; that  Thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth, 
Thy  saving  health  among  all  nations.  Let  the  people  praise 
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Thee,  O God;  let  all  the  people  praise  Thee.  O let  the  na- 
tions be  glad  and  sing  for  joy,  for  Thou  shalt  judge  the  people 
righteously,  and  govern  the  nations  upon  earth.  Let  the  people 
praise  Thee,  O God;  let  all  the  people  praise  Thee.  Then 
shall  the  earth  yield  her  increase ; and  God,  even  our  own  God, 
shall  bless  us.  God  shall  bless  us  and  all  the  ends  of  the  world 
shall  fear  Him. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  that  thy  days  may  be 
long  upon  the  land  the  Lord  Thy  God  giveth  thee.  Thou  shalt 
reverence  every  man  his  father  and  his  mother;  before  the 
hoary  head  thou  shalt  rise  up  and  the  face  of  the  old  man  shalt 
thou  honor. 

The  memorial  of  virtue  is  immortal.  When  it  is  present 
men  take  example  of  it,  when  it  is  gone  they  desire  it.  It 
weareth  a crown  and  triumpheth  forever. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  findeth  wisdom  and  the  man  that 
getteth  understanding,  for  the  gaining  of  it  is  better  than  the 
gaining  of  silver,  and  the  profit  thereof  than  fine  gold.  She  is 
more  precious  than  rubies  and  none  of  the  things  thou  canst 
desire  are  to  be  compared  unto  her.  Length  of  days  is  in  her 
right  hand  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honor.  Her  ways 
are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  her  paths  are  peace. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  behold  I lay  for  a foundation  a 
stone,  a tried  stone,  a precious  corner  stone,  a sure  foundation. 
I lifted  up  mine,  eyes  and  beheld  a man  with  a measuring 
line  in  his  hand.  Then  said  I,  Whither  goest  thou?  He  said 
unto  me,  to  measure  the  house,  to  see  what  is  the  breadth 
thereof,  and  what  is  the  length  thereof.  And  they  shall  bring 
forth  the  corner  stone  therefrom  with  much  grace.  And  thou 
shalt  rejoice  to  see  the  plummet  in  the  hands  of  the  builders, 
their  hands  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  house,  for  the 
house  shall  be  built  in  wisdom,  by  understanding  it  shall  be 
established,  and  by  knowledge  shall  the  chambers  be  filled 
with  all  pleasant  and  precious  riches. 

Wisdom  is  easily  seen  by  those  who  love  her  and  found 
of  them  that  seek  her.  She  forestalleth  them  who  desire  to 
know  her,  making  herself  personal ; he  that  riseth  up  early  to 
seek  her  shall  have  no  toil  for  he  shall  find  her  sitting  at  the 
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gate.  She  goeth  forth  seeking  them  worthy  of  her  and  in 
their  paths  appears  unto  them  graciously  and  in  every  pur- 
pose she  meeteth  them. 

Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  A city  set  on  a hill  can- 
not be  hid ; neither  do  men  light  a candle  and  put  it  under  a 
bushel  but  on  a candlestick ; and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  that  are 
in  the  house.  Even  so  let  your  light  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven. 

The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye,  and  if  thine  eye  is  single 
thy  whole  body  also  is  full  of  light  and  when  it  is  evil  thy  body 
also  is  full  of  darkness.  Take  heed  therefore  that  the  light 
which  is  in  thee  be  not  darkness. 

Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report ; if  there  be  any  virtue  and  if  there 
be  any  praise  think  on  these  things.  The  things  which  ye 
have  both  learned  and  received,  these  things  do,  and  the  God 
of  peace  shall  be  with  you. 


WILLIAM  BRADFORD  HOMER  DOWSE 
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PRESENTATION. 

L5Y  WILLIAM  BRADFORD  HOMER  DOWSE,  OF  SHERBORN. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Your  Excellency,  and  friends : — It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  today  to  meet  in  part  the  obligation  I feel 
to  my  parents  and  to  my  native  town.  My  ancestors  came 
from  England  about  1640,  and  since  then  have  been  identified 
with  only  two  places, — Boston  and  Sherborn.  My  great,  great- 
grandfather, Eleazer  Dowse  came  to  Sherborn  in  1775  shortly 
after  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  in  which  he  and  his  two  sons 
took  part ; — in  fact, — this  battle  was  the  cause  of  his  coming 
to  Sherborn,  for  in  the  burning  of  Charlestown  after  the  battle, 
he  lost  nearly  all  his  possessions  and  came  to  Sherborn  to  re- 
trieve his  fortune.  Here  in  Sherborn  ever  since  then  my 
people  have  taken  a prominent  part  in  town  affairs ; my  par- 
ents were  always  devotedly  working  for  their  country,  this 
Commonwealth,  this  town  and  parish  ; I need  not  recall  my 
father’s  public  career. 

In  handing  to  you,  Sir,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen,  the  legal  representative  of  Sherborn,  the  keys  of 
the  Dowse  Memorial  Library,  I do  so  with  no  diminished 
pleasure  that  your  name  is  also  Dowse. 

The  Library  Building  was  begun  and  practically  finished 
in  1913,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  my  father’s  birth. 

It  is  my  wish  that  this  Library  Building  be  constantly 
open  as  a center  of  education  and  sociability.  I request  that 
the  Trustees  allow  the  Sherborn  Historical  Society  the  use  of 
the  Library  Hall  and  that  they  also  offer  the  Hall  freely  to  the 
townspeople  for  all  social  purposes. 
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ACCEPTANCE. 

BY  AARON  COOLIDGE  DOWSE, 

Chairman  Board  of  Selectmen. 

Mr.  Dowse : — Representing  the  town  of  Sherborn  it  is  my 
very  pleasant  duty  and  high  honor  to  accept  this  most  muni- 
ficent benefaction.  Our  citizens,  in  town  meeting  assembled, 
have  by  formal  resolution  indicated  their  appreciation ; but  no 
set  phrase,  written  or  spoken,  can  adequately  express  our  real 
feelings.  In  our  hearts  there  is  an  appreciation  too  sacred  for 
utterance,  an  appreciation  that  will  increase  with  the  months 
and  strengthen  with  the  years.  This  Memorial  Library  Build- 
ing, architecturally  beautiful,  has  an  eloquence  all  its  own. 
Each  symmetrical  line  tells  its  story  of  deepest  meaning,  each 
detail  is  pregnant  with  the  prophesy  of  good  to  come.  And 
more  than  this : its  splendid  simplicity,  the  absence  of  cheap 
adornment  and  gaudy  decoration,  is  truly  symbolical  of  the 
father  in  whose  memory  the  son  has  builded.  For  one  I re- 
joice that  this  gift  has  come  to  us  from  one  of  our  own  boys, 
one  who  went  out  from  our  quiet  town  into  the  great  busy, 
business  world  and  achieved  success — never  forgetting  the 
town  of  his  birth  and  coming  back  in  the  strength  of  mature 
manhood  to  be  again  one  of  us,  a citizen  of  the  town  where 
for  more  than  ninety  years  his  father  lived  and  garnered  a 
rich  harvest  of  noble  deeds.  Far  better  this  than  the  gift  of 
some  far  off  philanthropist,  far  better  than  that  syndicated 
benevolence  that  has  back  of  it  no  personal  interest,  no  com- 
pelling sentiment,  no  heart-throb  that  touches  the  better  na- 
ture. This  Memorial  Building  is  the  expression  of  a son’s 
love  for  father  and  mother — a love  that  has  taken  form  in  a 
public  benefaction.  It  stands  today,  and  will  ever  stand,  for 
all  that  is  pure  and  holy  in  human  life. 

Citizens  of  Sherborn:  Ours  is  a typical  New  England 
town.  Here  are  the  well  ordered  and  beautiful  homes.  Here 
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is  the  school-house,  its  doors  open  for  the  children  of  all,  free 
for  them  to  enter.  Here  are  the  churches,  yours  or  your 
neighbor’s,  each  offering  an  opportunity  to  worship  as  con- 
science dictates.  But  another  want  that  must  be  otherwise 
supplied  is  the  public  library.  Our  fathers  were  cognizant  of 
that  need  and  for  many  years  maintained  what  was  known  as 
the  Proprietors’  Library,  a private  institution  for  the  public 
good.  June  9,  1860  (there  is  a coincidence  in  these  dates) 
the  present  town  library,  supported  by  the  tax  payers,  was 
opened.  He  in  whose  memory  the  Library  we  dedicate  today 
is  erected,  was  a member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
in  1864,  just  a half  century  ago,  was  elected  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  Moving  from  place  to  place  as  the  number  of 
books  increased  from  the  first  nucleus  of  883  volumes,  it  final- 
ly found  housement  in  the  hall  below.  Now  with  its  nearly 
7000  volumes  it  begins  a new  life  in  this  Dowse  library, — 
a life  to  continue,  as  we  fondly  hope,  into  a far  off  day  and 
generation. 

This  afternoon  as  I wandered  through  the  different  rooms 
in  the  new  building,  looked  up  and  down  at  the  vacant  shelves 
and  anticipated  what  was  soon  to  come  there,  I saw  a little 
child  gazing  into  the  great  fire  place  in  the  reading  room.  All 
unconscious  of  the  occasion,  little  noting  the  presence  of  our 
distinguished  guests,  the  child  was  full  of  the  enjoyment  of  the 
hour.  It  seemed  to  me  a prophecy  of  the  future.  The  Li- 
brary shall  give  all  children  a cordial  welcome  and  bid  them 
come  with  father  and  mother,  sister  and  brother,  and  open 
these  treasures  of  science,  art  and  literature. 

May  God  grant  that  long  years  hence,  its  outer  walls 
mellowed  and  darkened  by  the  flight  of  time,  the  Dowse  Li- 
brary may  continue  a time-honored  and  beneficient  institution, 
filled  with  the  vigor  of  perpetual  youth,  and  ministering  to 
an  intelligent,  virtuous,  God  loving  people. 

Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

I now  transfer  to  you  the  Dowse  Library  Building.  Your 
board  is  to  have  entire  charge  of  all  that  pertains  to  it.  You 
and  your  associates  are  charged  with  a larger  duty  and  greater 
responsibility  than  ever  before.  The  long  experience,  the 
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faithful  performance  of  official  duties,  is  ample  assurance  that 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  influences  which  go  out  into 
the  homes  of  our  people — into  the  hearts  of  our  children — 
will  be  wholesome  and  clean,  things  worthy  of  the  fair  fame 
of  this  old  town  and  worthy  also  of  the  noble  life  in  whose 
memory  its  walls  are  raised. 
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ACCEPTANCE  BY  THE  TRUSTEES. 

DR.  GEORGE  E.  POOR,  CHAIRMAN. 

In  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Sherborn  Town  Library 
I accept  the  guardianship  of  this  beautiful  building  as  the 
home  of  our  public  library.  The  Sherborn  Town  Library  is 
one  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  town  but  it  is  an  institu- 
tion that  is  different  from  all  the  others. 

Our  grade  schools  are  for  our  younger  children.  Our 
high  school  for  the  beginning  youth.  Our  clubs  for  certain 
objects  which  only  interest  certain  ones.  Our  churches  for 
those  who  believe  in  certain  creeds  or  in  different  forms  of 
worship,  houses  where  each  may  repair  to  worship  after  his 
own  manner,  but  the  library  is  the  common  meeting  ground  of 
all.  It  is  different.  It  knows  neither  race,  religion,  sex,  social 
standing  or  age.  It  is  for  the  young  and  the  old,  for  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  for  those  of  foreign  birth  as  well  as  the  native. 
For  those  who  wish  to  study  as  well  as  for  those  who  read 
merely  as  a pastime.  It  is  the  one  universal  institution  of  the 
community. 

The  term  library  as  an  institution  is  not  new.  The  library 
as  an  institution  in  some  form  or  other  is  as  old  as  history  itself. 
As  soon  as  the  human  race  was  able  to  commit  thoughts  to 
writing,  and  by  writing  I mean  hieroglyphics,  signs  or  charac- 
ters in  any  portable  form  such  as  tablets  of  stone  or  brick, 
skins  of  animals,  papyrus,  parchment  or  paper;  these  were  the 
books  of  the  times  and  collections  of  them  became  the  libra- 
ries of  the  period. 

Private  libraries  they  were  at  first  but  the  public  library 
has  existed  for  many  centuries.  The  great  library  of  Alexan- 
dria was  destroyed  by  the  Scaracens  as  far  back  as  642  A.  D. 
The  library  of  Pergamos  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Bar- 
barians, contained  over  200,000  volumes.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  more  ancient  Libraries  by  war  and  fire  began  the 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  by  the  churches.  In  the 
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monasteries  and  cloisters  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
more  modern  library.  Probably  the  oldest  one  in  Europe  being 
the  library  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome  containing  over  400,000 
printed  volumes  and  about  45,000  manuscripts. 

Notable  among  the  great  libraries  of  the  world  is  the 
Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg,  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great,  containing  nearly  2,000,000  volumes.  In  1803  the  first 
public  library  in  America  was  opened  in  Salisbury,  Conn.  This 
has  now  passed  out  of  existence.  Probably  the  oldest  public 
library  in  the  United  States  in  existence  today  is  the  public 
library  at  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  which  has  been  supported  by  pub- 
lic taxation  since  1833.  From  that  time  the  library  spirit  has 
grown  until  today  there  are  in  the  United  States  alone  nearly 
6,000  one  thousand  or  more  volume  libraries  containing  over 
75,000,000  books  and  pamphlets. 

The  main  idea  of  all  this  is  education  and  in  fact  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  library  and  the  school  is  so  closely  interwoven 
as  to  make  the  one  inseparable  from  the  other.  How  fitting  it 
is  therefore  that  we  meet  today  to  dedicate  this  memorial  build- 
ing as  the  home  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  our 
educational  institutions.  I can  assure  you  that  the  trustees 
fully  appreciate  the  good  fortune  which  has  befallen  us  and 
will  individually  and  collectively  do  their  utmost  to  carry  on 
the  good  work  for  which  this  building  has  been  placed  in  our 
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DEDICATORY  PRAYER. 

BY  REV.  JULIAN  C.  JAYNES,  OF  WEST  NEWTON 

Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  we  would  hallow  this 
hour  by  the  thought  of  Thee.  We  would  take  Thy  name  upon 
our  lips.  Remember  that  we  are  Thy  children  and  that  in 
Thy  wise  goodness  we  find  all  that  makes  life  worth  the 
living.  Thou  art  the  great  teacher  and  we  are  the  learners 
sitting  at  Thy  feet,  listening  to  Thy  voice  speaking  to  us;  out 
of  the  facts  of  the  universe  around  us;  out  of  human  history; 
out  of  our  own  personal  experiences,  and  we  thank  Thee  that 
Thou  hast  given  us  eyes  with  which  to  see  the  moral  vision  and 
ears  with  which  to  hear  the  accent  of  Thy  spirit.  We  thank 
Thee  that  we  live  in  these  days  when  the  common  privileges 
are  so  great,  when  knowledge  is  coming  to  us  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth ; when  voices  and  revelations  of  truth  are  answer- 
ing back  to  the  touch  of  Thy  thinking  hands,  and  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  precious  legacy  of  discipline  that  has  come  down 
to  us  through  the  past ; for  art  and  poetry  and  song ; for  the 
great  thoughts  of  great  men  preserved  for  us  in  the  printed 
page ; and  now  as  we  gather  here  to  dedicate  the  house  for  the 
keeping  of  this  precious  treasure  we  invoke  the  blessing  of 
hearts  moved  by  tender  memories  and  minds  controlled  by  the 
deep  sentiments  of  our  hearts. 

We  remember  with  gratitude  those  in  whose  names  this 
building  has  been  lovingly  reared,  their  long  service  to  this 
community,  their  devotion  to  its  various  interests ; their  beau- 
tiful exemplification  of  the  Christian  life.  By  these  associa- 
tions, by  these  recollections  of  human  fidelity,  we  consecrate 
these  walls,  and  as  we  consecrate  them  by  memories  of  hu- 
manity, we  would  dedicate  them  to  the  use  of  humanity.  Out 
of  this  institution  may  there  flow  an  unceasing  stream  of  in- 
fluence, making  for  intelligence,  for  culture,  for  noble  citizen- 
ship, for  spiritual  power.  Here  may  manhood  come  to  equip 
itself  with  new  strength,  and  youth  come  to  find  its  vision  and 
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its  inspiration.  Here  may  men  and  women  discover  that  the 
truer  values  of  life  are  the  values  of  heart  and  mind  and  that 
the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  and  the  things  that 
are  unseen  are  eternal,  and  so  through  all  the  coming  years  may 
each  generation  change  time  into  life  and  life  into  mental 
power  and  exalted  character.  So  may  Thy  kingdom  come 
and  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  Amen. 
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ORATION. 

BY  HON.  ALFRED  S.  ROE,  OF  WORCESTER. 

It  was  a saying  of  Thomas  Carlyle  that  the  true  university 
of  these  days  is  a collection  of  books.  Accepting  this  as  true, 
the  Commonwealth,  itself,  comes  near  being  one  extended 
university,  since  there  is  no  municipality  within  its  borders, 
however  small  it  may  be,  that  has  not  its  free  public  library, 
ranging  from  the  vast  accumulations  of  Boston  and  other  large 
cities  to  the  modest  collections  of  Gay  Head,  Gosnold,  Peru 
and  other  sparsely  settled  communities,  yet  each  one  measur- 
ably meeting  the  needs  and  demands  of  its  patrons.  Very  like- 
ly the  pioneers  from  tidewater  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
Century,  broke  into  the  wilderness  and  established  their  homes 
in  what  we  know  as  Sherborn,  bore  with  them  very  few 
volumes  of  books ; even  Eleazer  Dowse,  the  father  of  the  sub- 
sequently renowned  bookman  of  Cambridge,  could  have  been 
burdened  with  very  little  of  what  this  edifice  is  to  cover,  when 
more  than  a hundred  years  later  he  made  his  way  from 
Charlestown  to  this  beautiful  locality. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  characteristics  of  our  revered 
New  England  is  the  love  that  her  old  time  residents  have  for 
her  schools,  her  meeting  houses  and  the  advantages  that  come 
from  the  proximity  of  books.  Said  a gentleman,  whom  busi- 
ness had  sent  over  ja.  large  portion  of  our  country,  “I  soon 
learned  when  travelling  in  the  East  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
judge  interiors  by  what  appeared  on  the  outside.  One  Satur- 
day night,  as  the  sun  was  disappearing,  I neared  a house,  on 
the  hillside,  whose  appearances  certainly  were  not  inviting. 
Paint  evidently  had  had  little  if  any  acquaintance  with  its 
exterior  and  my  impressions  were  that  I should  find  an  ig- 
norant and  inhospitable  family  within.  However,  as  a bright 
light  was  shining  from  its  windows  before  I reached  the  door, 
I concluded  that  I could  do  no  less  than  call  and  take  my 
chances.  When  admitted,  and  I glanced  about  the  very  cheerful 
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sitting-room  and  discovered  on  the  book-encumbered  center- 
table  the  latest  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  I remarked 
to  myself  that  I could  do  no  better,  for  an  over  Sunday  stay, 
than  to  stop  right  there,  which  I did  and,  thereafter,  found  my 
early  experience  frequently  repeated. 

Carlyle’s  notions  of  a true  university  were  already  in 
evidence  long  before  the  Sage  of  Chelsea  had  given  expression 
to  them.  Young  indeed  was  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
when,  in  1638,  John  Harvard  in  addition  to  his  gift  of  money 
presented  three  hundred  volumes  of  books,  confident  that  they 
were  essential  to  the  true  working  material  of  the  institution, 
and  in  1700  when  eleven  clergymen  of  Connecticut  assembled 
in  Brandford,  on  higher  education  bent,  each  one  presented 
several  books  for  the  library  saying,  “I  give  these  books  for 
the  founding  of  a college  in  Connecticut the  advantages  of 
-educational  institutions  are  often  rated  by  the  number  of 
volumes  in  their  respective  libraries  and  very  few  Massachu- 
setts people  would  care  to  locate  where  a public  library  was 
not  a feature  of  the  environment.  Not  pedigree  and  birth 
furnished  all  of  the  essentials  which  for  almost  three  centuries 
have  carried  the  men  and  women  of  New  England,  wherever 
placed,  into  the  fore  front  of  affairs ; they  and  their  parents 
both  wrote  and  read  books,  becoming  thus  the  “full”  men  of 
whom  Bacon  spoke,  when  he  named  the  advantages  of  read- 
ing, writing  and  speaking. 

It  is  a matter  of  record  that  the  town  of  Sherborn  began 
the  associating  of  books  into  what  grew  to  be  a library  as 
early  as  1808,  and  let  us  hope  that  some  of  the  volumes  thus 
collected  still  exist  as  valuable  relics  of  the  “social”  or  “Pro- 
prietor’s” library.  Very  interesting  are  such  collections  and, 
in  the  Ray  Library  building  of  the  town  of  Franklin,  nothing 
more  closely  holds  the  attention  of  visitors  than  the  remain- 
ing volumes  of  the  116  which,  at  an  expense  of  $125.00,  the 
famous  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1785  presented  to  the  newly 
formed  town,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  honor  done  him  in  the 
choice  of  a name  for  the  township.  Very  few  would  care  to 
read  those  volumes  now,  and  it  is  equally  probable  that  the 
selections  of  more  than  a century  since  would  hardly  measure 
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up  in  interest  with  Mary  Antin’s  “Promised  Land/’  or  the 
latest  “biggest  seller”  in  the  realm  of  fiction  in  this  first 
quarter  of  the  20th  Century.  “And  are  we  then  so  soon  for- 
got” may  be  uttered  as  well  of  books  as  of  individuals,  since 
the  great  majority  of  volumes,  having  had  their  day,  are  con- 
signed to  top  shelves  or  out-of-the-way  places  in  every  library ; 
indeed  one  of  the  latest  mooted  points  of  that  philosopher  and, 
sometimes  iconoclast,  Ex-President  Charles  Eliot,  is  what  can 
large  and  constantly  growing  libraries  do  with  the  books  that 
are  uncalled  for? 

In  the  earlier  days,  when  collections  were  small  and  not 
growing  rapidly,  tire  problem  of  their  housing  was  not  a 
serious  one,  yet  even  the  modest  gift  of  John  Harvard  had  to 
be  placed  where  the  college  world  could  easily  reach  it  and 
Gore  Hall,  a memorial  of  one  of  the  famous  lawyers  and 
former  Governors  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  the  legal 
preceptor  of  Daniel  Webster,  became  the  intellectual  center  of 
the  College ; yet  ample  as  its  spaces  were  in  the  earlier  years, 
they  long  since  became  crowded,  almost  to  the  point  of  in- 
utility, and  now  their  precious  contents  await  displaying  on 
the  seemingly,  unlimited  shelving  of  the  new  Widener  Library, 
a memorial  and  a depository  for  years  to  come ; eventually 
however  it  must  succumb  to  the  conditions  which  Ex-President 
Eliot  deems  inevitable,  for  “Of  the  making  of  many  books 
there  is  no  end.” 

The  example  of  Christopher  Gore  in  his  generous  giving 
to  his  alma  mater  has  been  followed  in  hundreds  of  instances 
through  the  country  and,  especially,  has  this  been  the  case  in 
Massachusetts.  According  to  library  statistics  for  1912,  there 
were  403  free  public  libraries  in  the  Commonwealth,  far  more 
than  one  for  every  city  and  town  within  her  borders,  since 
many  cities  and  some  towns  maintain  sub  or  branch  stations 
so  that  the  advantages  of  the  collections  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  greatest  number.  In  1900  there  were  124  libraries, 
housed  in  edifices  that  had  been  erected  and  passed  over  to 
the  care  and  keeping  of  the  municipality  by  generous  sons 
and  daughters  who,  in  the  gratitude  for  favors  of  childhood 
and  youth,  thus  remembered  the  localities  in  which  they  were 
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born,  and  whose  history  and  memories  were  precious  to  their 
hearts.  In  a steady  and  ever  increasing  growth  this  number 
has  been  increased,  till  in  December,  1912,  the  Honor  Roll 
of  our  Bay  State  libraries  bore  no  less  than  260  names  of 
generous  men  and  women  who  had  given  greater  or  less  sums 
of  money  that  Carlyle’s  idea  of  true  University  Extension 
might  be  properly  and  conveniently  covered. 

The  rapid  increase  of  late  was  come  in  part  from  the 
determination  of  Andrew  Carnegie  to  die  a poor  man,  since 
we  find  his  name,  either  alone  or  joined  with  others,  in  con- 
nection with  thirty  library  buildings  in  Massachusetts.  “Car- 
negie Library”  has  become  so  familiar  over  the  entrances  of 
Bay  State  edifices  it  begins  to  look  as  though  our  Common- 
wealth were  doing  her  part  in  preventing  that  possibility  so 
much  dreaded  by  him  of  the  “Steel  and  Iron  Trust.”  How- 
ever, the  string  attached  to  each  one  of  his  gifts,  calling  for 
a ten  per  cent  return  annually  on  the  part  of  the  municipality 
assisted,  detracts  no  little  from  the  spirit  of  generosity  which 
is  supposed  to  characterize  all  real  philanthropy.  At  least 
two  neighbors  of  Sherborn  township  are  less  fortunate  than 
herself,  though  for  several  years  they  have  had  their  edifices, 
but  the  annual  demand  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  original  gift, 
considerably  larger  than  the  regular  rate  of  interest  in  our 
State,  tears  like  a vulture  at  the  resources  of  the  honest  tax 
payer. 

Let  us  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  building,  this  day 
dedicated  to  the  good  of  the  town  of  Sherborn,  the  future 
home  of  the  7,000  and  more  volumes  which  make  up  her  public 
library,  comes  from  no  foreign  source  but  rather  from  the 
heart  and  hands  of  one  who  bears  a name  long  honored  in 
the  town ; a name  that  we  have  seen  in  many  an  exalted  place. 
In  his  mature  manhood,  Mr.  Dowse’s  mind  reverts  to  those 
scenes,  hallowed  by  thoughts  of  father,  mother  and  others, 
like  himself,  part  and  parcel  of  the  history  of  the  town  and, 
above  all,  to  incidents  and  memories  of  happy  boyhood ; all 
these  promptings  put  him  in  the  same  class  with  George 
Peabody  who  gave  an  edifice  to  his  native  Danvers,  and  then 
Franklin  like,  when  his  native  portion  of  the  town  was  set 
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off,  becoming  the  Peabody  of  today,  he  presented  another 
library  structure  to  that  loved  locality.  He  ranks  too  with  that 
millionaire  merchant  of  Chicago  whom  the  vast  possessions  of 
his  own  gathering  did  not  blind  to  the  happy  days  of  long 
ago,  in  the  Franklin  County,  town  of  Conway  of  the  Bay 
State,  and  he  built  there  one  of  the  choicest  structures,  de- 
voted to  library  purposes,  in  the  entire  country.  Marshall 
Field  may  not  have  assembled  as  many  millions  as  the  Croesus 
of  Pittsburg,  but  his  giving  was  without  conditions,  and  for 
the  love  he  bore  the  home  of  his  childhood. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  history  of  Sherborn  were  we 
to  neglect  to  mention  here  the  name  of  one  whose  boyhood 
looked  out  upon  the  same  general  scenery  that  meets  the  gaze 
of  those  people  of  today  who  live  or  visit  here,  and  all  the 
more  appropriate  is  this  mention,  since  the  “Learned  leather- 
dresser,”  Thomas  Dowse,  was  a brother  of  Joseph,  great, 
great-grandfather  of  William  B.  H.  Dowse,  the  donor  of  this 
building.  But  it  was  not  as  a currier  that  his  contemporaries 
praised  the  industrious  artisan,  and  often  referred  to  him  as 
“Half-calf  Dowse.”  Rather  was  it  from  the  fact  that  the 
mechanic,  seriously  lamed  from  the  age  of  six  years,  with  very 
few  advantages  of  the  schools,  should  through  his  love  of 
books,  attain  a position,  intellectual  and  social,  which  made 
him  the  peer  of  the  proudest  and  the  best  in  the  land.  It  did 
not  take  him  long  to  exhaust  the  literary  resources  of  his  own 
township  and  we  fancy  him,  like  another  youthful  Alexander 
sighing  for  new  worlds  to  conquer.  Edward  Everett  com- 
pared the  privations  and  hindrances  of  his  boyhood  to  those 
of  Hugh  Miller,  the  great  Geologist  and  George  Stephenson, 
the  inventor  of  the  locomotive  and  had  he  come  within  the 
observation  of  Samuel  Smiles,  we  are  certain  that  the  latter 
would  have  found  in  the  Cambridge  leather-dresser  a com- 
panion for  his  “Tam”  Edwards  and  Robert  Dick,  respectively 
the  Scotch  Naturalist  and  Geologist. 

To  only  a few,  comparatively,  were  known  the  surpassing 
merits  of  the  man  who  dwelt  so  quietly  and  modestly  in  his 
Cambridge  home  behind  the  sign  of  the  lamb,  indicative  of  his 
trade,  but  Edward  Everett,  Ex-President  of  Harvard  College. 
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Ex-Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  Ex-United  States  Sen- 
ator and  the  most  accomplished  scholar  and  orator  of  his  day, 
was  a frequent  caller  at  the  home  of  the  retiring  student  and 
workman,  whose  collection  of  books  in  the  character  of  its 
selection,  in  the  quality  of  the  editions,  in  the  elegance  of 
binding  and  the  manner  of  its  shelving,  rivaled  any  library, 
public  or  private,  in  Boston,  if  not  in  the  country.  Nor  was 
he  a mere  collector  of  books,  loving  them  for  their  external 
appearance,  doting  upon  them  because  of  their  special  edition 
or  scarcity,  but  each  one  had  been  read  and  thereby  becoming, 
as  it  were,  an  acquaintance,  was  ranged  along  with  the  many 
already  assembled.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  simply 
a journeyman  at  his  trade,  his  highest  wages  up  to  that  time 
being  twenty-five  dollars  a month,  he  had  nevertheless  become 
the  possessor  of  several  hundred  choice  volumes.  Everett 
said  of  him,  “He  ennobled  manual  labor  by  intellectual  culture.” 

The  same  distinguished  scholar  and  statesman  wrote  of 
his  fellow  Cambridge  citizen,  “I  know  a man  in  this  College 
City  who  labors  every  work  day  at  his  bench  at  the  humble 
occupation  of  leather-dressing  and,  when  his  task  for  the  day 
is  ended  he  returns  to  his  home  and  there  becomes  the  com- 
panion of  the  greatest  scholars  of  all  the  ages.  If  he  wishes, 
he  can  exchange  thoughts  with  the  masters  of  Greek  litera- 
ture for  he  ranks  Homer,  Socrates  and  Euripides  among  his 
friends;  no  less  intimate  is  he  with  Virgil,  Horace,  Livy, 
Tacitus  and  the  many  others  who  immortalized  the  Latin 
tongue.  Equally  is  he  at  home  with  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  the 
multitudes  who  have  shed  lustre  upon  the  German  language 
and,  with  no  less  ease,  he  holds  converse  with  Fenelon. 
Bossuet,  Moliere  and  the  host  of  French  writers,  before  and 
after  them,  whom  the  literary  world  delights  to  remember. 
His  English  and  American  friends  are  numbered  by  the  hun- 
dred and  not  a name  from  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Addison  and 
Johnson,  down  to  his  latest  contemporary,  is  not  found  among 
his  intimates.” 

His  library  of  more  than  5000  volumes,  largely  bound 
in  half-calf,  thus  accounting  for  the  title  by  which  book- 
fanciers  were  wont  to  refer  to  him,  was  valued  at  $40,000  and, 
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Everett  says,  were  interest  included  in  the  sum  invested,  the 
amount  would  be  doubled.  All  this  great  collection,  quite 
unexampled  in  America,  at  the  time,  became  through  his  be- 
quest the  valued  possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  and  can  be  seen  at  this  day  behind  glass  doors,  in 
all  its  goodly  array,  a lasting  monument  of  the  lifelong  de- 
votion of  the  erstwhile  Sherborn  boy.  It  should  be  remarked, 
in  passing,  that  the  books  are  all  in  English,  the  translations 
from  foreign  tongues  having  been  selected  with  the  utmost 
care.  Late  in  life,  the  portrait  of  Thomas  Dowse  was  painted 
by  Wight,  an  artist  of  note,  and  the  face  of  a most  lovable 
man  appears,  having  features  such,  “as  limners  gave  to  the 
beloved  Disciple.”  After  death,  his  body  lay  in  state  among 
a magnificent  array  of  the  objects  he  had  loved  most.  Of  him 
might  have  been  said  what  his  friend  and  neighbor,  Long- 
fellow, afterwards  wrote  of  Bayard  Taylor, — 

“Dead  he  lay  among  his  books, 

The  peace  of  God  was  in  his  looks.” 

His  name  is  preserved  in  Sherborn  in  connection  with  the 
Dowse  High  School. 

Nor  should  this  occasion  pass  without  more  than  passing 
reference  to  the  man  who  in  this  community,  for  more  than 
ninety  years,  went  in  and  out  among  his  fellows,  easily  their 
peer  in  all  respects,  in  many  their  chosen  leader.  Not  to  one 
man  in  a thousand  are  vouchsafed  the  honors  and  blessings 
that  came  to  the  Rev.  Edmund  Dowse  during  his  long  and 
singularly  beneficent  life.  Of  the  fourth  generation  of  his 
family  to  reside  in  Sherborn,  he  inherited  the  sterling  traits 
which,  through  the  centuries,  have  covered  New  England  men 
and  women  with  merited  praise.  Going  hence  in  his  later 
youth  to  Amherst  College,  he  there  made  abiding  friendships 
among  his  classmates,  at  one  time  rooming  with  the  subse- 
quent Governor,  Alexander  H.  Bullock,  then  a bright-eyed 
lad  from  Rovalston.  Possibly  no  one  class  from  Amherst 
carried  more  distinguished  names  than  that  of  1836  when, 
with  thirty-seven  others,  Edmund  Dowse  was  graduated. 
Though  there  were  men  in  the  list  who  achieved  greater  re- 
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pute,  through  much  longer  lives,  to  no  one  of  his  college 
associates  did  he  give  closer  affection  than  to  William  Brad- 
ford Homer,  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  class,  dying  in  1841, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four  years,  yet  even  then  in  his 
chosen  profession  of  the  ministry,  giving  evidence  of  tran- 
scendent ability.  So  great  was  the  admiration  and  regard  of 
Edmund  Dowse  for  this  lovable  classmate,  he  bestowed 
Homer’s  entire  name  upon  his  only  son,  the  generous  donor 
of  the  edifice,  dedicated  today. 

That  a prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country  had  a brilliant  exception  in  the  career  of  the  young 
Amherst  graduate  for,  after  a short  course  in  theology,  he 
received  a call  to  the  pulpit  of  the  very  church  with  which  all 
of  his  religious  experiences  were  connected.  While  not  un- 
exampled, such  recognition  of  worth  and  merit  must  ever 
place  Mr.  Dowse  in  an  exceedingly  select  class.  Settled  in 
1838,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  became  the  ninth  pastor 
in  a series  beginning  in  1685  with  Daniel  Gookin,  the  friend 
and  co-worker  of  John  Eliot,  minister  to  the  Indians.  How 
fitting  and  lasting  this  settlement  was,  appeared  generations 
later,  when  the  revered  nonagenarian  passed  from  earthly 
scenes  to  those,  heavenly.  That  he  fully  met  the  exacting 
requirements  of  his  position  was  evident  in  the  favor  which 
was  his  for  more  than  sixty  years.  During  this  long  interval, 
he  saw  the  aged  and  the  younger  people  of  his  early  manhood 
pass  out  of  this  life,  and  later  comers  into  the  activities  of  liv- 
ing grew  old  under  his  observation.  Was  it  not  the  very  acme 
of  a useful,  not  to  say,  in  the  very  highest  sense,  successful 
life  that  he  should  thus  hold  the  love  and  esteem  of  those 
who  knew  him  best? 

Nor  were  the  services  of  the  settled  minister  in  Sherborn 
confined  to  clerical  duties  for  in  the  truest  form  he  was  the 
good  citizen.  When  the  storm  of  war  broke  fiercely  over  the 
land,  he  volunteered  in  the  Christian  Commission  and  therein 
served  in  Tennessee;  he  was  the  chaplain  when  the  Framing- 
ham and  Mansfield  R.  R.  was  opened  and  he  acted  in  like 
capacity  when  the  road  was  continued  to  Lowell.  His  neigh- 
bors of  Sherborn  and  nearby  towns  elected  him  to  the  State 
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Senate  in  1869  and  1870,  and  in  1880,  that  honorable  body 
elected  him  to  its  chaplaincy,  a position  held  for  the  following 
nearly  quarter  of  a century,  for  in  190d  he  was  re-elected  for 
the  25th  time,  but  the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  his  resig- 
nation. I do  not  remember  that,  in  all  of  those  many  years 
was  there  a single  vote  cast  in  opposition  to  his  continuance 
in  the  position.  In  1897,  when  Governor  Roger  Wolcott,  the 
Council  and  Legislature,  essayed  to  celebrate  the  Centennial  of 
the  launching  of  the  Frigate,  Constitution,  the  “Old  Ironsides” 
of  Dr.  Holmes’  immortal  verse,  who  so  fitted  for  the  chaplaincy 
on  that  occasion  as  the  man  whose  birth  was  scarcely  more 
than  a year  after  the  return  of  Hull  and  the  victorious  frigate 
from  the  sinking  of  the  Gurriere  to  Boston?  His  voice  on 
that  occasion  was  quite  in  accord  with  those  of  the  Bay  State’s 
popular  governor,  and  the  President  to  be,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, as  well  as  with  the  memories  that  must  ever  cluster 
around  the  Old  South  Church. 

Right  royally  did  Sherborn  observe  in  1888,  the  semi- 
centennial of  Dr.  Dowse’s  installation.  Only  two  years  be- 
fore, Amherst  College  had  signalized  his  50th  anniversary  of 
graduation  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  now  his 
nearest  friends  assemble  to  declare  him  the  very  best  of 
pastors,  and  an  acquaintance  thus  characterised  our  friend, 
“He  is  highly  esteemed  as  a sweet  tempered,  genial,  kind- 
hearted  and  able  man  by  all  who  know  him.  In  every  point 
he  comes  nearer  to  Goldsmith’s  celebrated  description  of  a 
country  clergyman  than  any  pastor  whom  I have  ever  chanced 
to  know.  The  sight  of  his  cheerful,  benignant  countenance  is 
as  ‘good  as  a medicine.’  ” But  to  our  now  aged  friend  yet 
another  honor,  almost  unparallelled,  was  to  come,  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  60th  anniversary  of  his  settlement  in  his  native 
town.  The  time  honored  meeting-house  was  well  filled  with 
friends  from  near  and  far,  including  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  present  and  former  members  of  that  body,  all  desirous 
of  expressing  their  regard  for  the  Christian  gentleman  who 
had  so  perfectly  illustrated  the  possibilities  of  American  citi- 
zenship. From  that  October  day  of  1898,  there  yet  remained 
more  than  six  years  of  life  and  labor  before,  on  the  27th  of 
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April,  1905,  his  spirit  took  its  flight,  and  his  body  was  borne 
to  sleep  with  those  of  his  kindred. 

From  the  five  feet  of  shelving  which  President-Emeritus 
Eliot  has  pronounced  sufficient  to  hold  the  real  essentials  of 
literature,  it  is  a far,  far  cry  to  the  nearly  nine  millions  of 
volumes  possessed  by  the  public  libraries  of  Massachusetts. 
Necessarily  the  prominent  books  and  sets  of  books  are  dupli- 
cated o’er  and  o’er,  in  these  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty 
collections,  yet  the  number  of  authors,  recent  and  past,  is 
legion.  There  are  books  for  all  phases  and  moods  of  the 
human  mind,  solace  for  the  solitary  and  diversion  for  the 
jubilant.  Contributing  its  portion  to  the  foregoing  vast  aggre- 
gate, we  find  that  Sherborn  has  upon  the  shelves  of  its  library, 
more  than  7,000  volumes,  only  a drop  in  this  literary  sea,  yet 
sustaining  to  the  population  of  the  town  a larger  proportion 
than  that  of  the  total  to  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth. 
After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  the  number  of  books  in  one’s 
library,  rather  should  we  consider  their  character  and  with 
what  diligence  they  are  read.  As  patrons  of  good  reading 
New  England  has  no  superior  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
stimulate  this  disposition,  for  if  we  cannot  excel  in  the  raising 
of  agricultural  products,  we  can  produce  men  and  women,  the 
nonpareil  of  their  kind. 

That  great  preacher  and  brightest  of  thinkers,  William 
Ellery  Channing,  once  said,  “God  be  thanked  for  books ; they 
are  voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make  us  heirs  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages.”  Let  us  join  with  the  eloquent 
Massachusetts  divine  in  his  thanksgiving,  and  we  will  thereto 
add  our  gratitude  for  the  generous  donors  of  commodious 
receptacles  for  these  visible  reminders  of  the  wit  and  wisdom 
of  the  ages  and,  on  this  occasion,  it  is  our  special  privilege  to 
crown  with  laurel  the  brow  of  him  who  in  local  patronymic 
comes  to  honor  his  ancestry,  his  native  town,  the  Common- 
wealth and  humanity  everywhere,  Mr.  William  B.  H.  Dowse. 


MUSIC 


Philharmonic  Orchestra 
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ADDRESS. 

BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY,  DAVID  I.  WALSH. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — I am  exceed- 
ingly  pleased  to  bring  to  your  town  and  to  its  good  people  the 
congratulations  and  the  greetings  of  our  Commonwealth.  In- 
deed, it  is  most  fitting  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts should  be  represented  here  today  by  its  chief  executive. 
If  there  are  any  functions  that  appeal  to  me  and  impress  me 
with  the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  the  highest  official  of  the 
Commonwealth,  it  is  functions  like  this,  because  it  gives  me 
an  opportunity  to  not  only  pay  tribute  and  gratitude  to  the 
public  spirited  citizen  who  has  erected  this  memorial,  but  it 
also  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  the  Commonwealth  to  attract 
the  attention  of  all  its  people  to  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  education  ; so  I have  come  out  here,  as  your  good  chair- 
man has  said,  at  much  sacrifice,  because  as  you  know  these 
days  are  exceedingly  busy  ones  as  we  are  approaching  the 
closing  hours  of  the  legislative  session ; but  I have  come  gladly 
and  I have  come  willingly,  because  I wanted  the  voice  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  influence  of  your  Commonwealth  to  be 
felt  here,  and  I wanted  you  to  know  that  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  (good  mother  that  she  is)  is  interested  in  all 
her  children,  (and  every  town  and  every  city  are  among  her 
children),  has  noticed  and  observed  this  progress,  and  brings 
to  you  words  of  encouragement  and  words  of  cheer. 

Particularly  fitting,  however,  is  it  because  this  memorial 
library  has  been  erected  to  an  honored  son  of  Massachusetts, 
to  a faithful  public  servant  of  Massachusetts,  to  a man  who 
in  this  community  for  nearly  seventy  years  exerted  the  highest 
and  holiest  influence  possible  for  good  citizenship, — for  no  man 
can  preach  the  word  of  God  from  any  pulpit  within  this  Com- 
monwealth without  elevating  good  citizenship  and  without 
promoting  all  those  influences  that  tend  to  add  to  the  honor 
and  prestige  of  Massachusetts, — and  for  twenty-five  years 
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this  man  presided  as  chaplain  over  the  most  important 
legislative  branch  of  our  government,  over  that  branch 
of  our  government  which  has  been  described  as  the  freest 
legislative  branch^  of  any  state  government  in  the  world, 
because  alone  in  Massachusetts  every  measure  and  every  plea 
made  by  the  people  is  decided  and  settled  during  the  course 
of  the  legislative  year ; and  I say  it  is  very  appropriate  and 
fitting  that  the  representative  of  Massachusetts  should  be  here 
on  this  occasion  when  you  are  dedicating  this  memorial,  named 
and  built  in  commemoration  of  this  good,  faithful,  honored 
public  servant,  for  as  chaplain  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate, 
this  man  won  the  hearts  and  the  affection  of  all  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Massachusetts,  and  he  impressed  those  who  came 
in  touch  with  his  influence  and  prayer  with  high  and  lofty 
motives,  and  inspired  them  with  the  desire  for  faithful  and 
loyal  service  to  Massachusetts. 

Why  do  we  build  and  erect  public  libraries?  If  you  want 
to  know  what  the  reputation  of  a community  is,  you  can  find 
it  out  very  easily  by  asking  three  questions  : First, — -What  kind 
of  churches,  how  many,  and  what  is  the  interest  in  that  com- 
munity in  the  religious  life?  Secondly, — what  kind  of  schools 
and  what  is  the  interest  of  the  community  in  their  schools? 
And  thirdly, — what  provision,  if  any,  has  been  made  by  that 
community  for  the  higher  elevation  and  for  the  education  of 
those  men  and  women  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
supplying  themselves  with  the  literature  of  the  day  and  the 
hour?  The  Church,  the  school  and  the  library,  are  essential 
factors  in  promoting  and  advancing  the  life  of  any  community, 
and  I congratulate  this  town  that  today  it  has  dedicated  a 
library  to  remain  here  for  years  and  years  and  be  a centre  for 
the  promotion  and  development  of  education  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  progress  of  the  people  of  this  community,  and 
I am  proud  today  as  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  to  have  a 
part  in  setting  the  approval  of  the  Commonwealth  upon  this 
good  work  and  to  inscribe  upon  the  scroll  of  these  cities  and 
towns  that  have  made  Massachusetts’  name  famous  the  world 
over,  for  the  large  and  extensive  and  beautiful  libraries  that 
it  has  erected  and  has  made  Massachusetts’  name  second  to 
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no  other  Commonwealth  or  community  in  the  world  for  pro- 
moting and  advancing  education,  I am  proud,  I say,  as  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  to  come  here  and  write  across  that 
scroll  the  name  of  your  town, — your  town  that  has  done  so 
much  for  Massachusetts,  and  that  has  been  so  loyal  in  the 
service  of  Massachusetts  in  the  past ; and  I congratulate  this 
good  man,  this  public  spirited  citizen,  who  has  chosen  the 
highest  and  noblest  way  of  honoring  the  memory  of  a great 
father  and  a loving  mother,  for  I can  conceive  of  no  manner 
in  which  one  could  erect  a memorial  more  lasting  and  more 
beautiful  and  more  impressive  to  the  memory  of  their  parents 
than  the  method  that  this  man  has  taken  to  perpetuate  in 
this  community  the  memory  of  his  father  and  his  mother. 

The  school  and  the  church  and  the  library ! Oh,  may  they 
ever  and  always  adorn  our  cities  and  our  towns ! God  forbid 
that  we  should  live  to  see  the  day  when  all  our  communities 
are  not  anxious  and  eager  to  build  these  institutions  in  every 
city  and  town  in  Massachusetts  and  educate  our  citizens  not 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  personal  and  their 
selfish  success ! We  educate  our  children  in  the  schools  and 
in  the  library  to  train  them  for  good  citizenship,  to  have  them 
bring  to  the  service  of  their  state  and  their  country  the  best 
trained  minds  possible.  The  church  trains  the  consciences  of 
men.  The  school  and  the  library  train  and  equip  the  minds 
of  men  for  faithful  and  good  service  to  the  state;  a trained 
heart  and  conscience  and  a trained  mind  are  essential  for  good 
citizenship.  And  we  educate  our  men  and  train  their  minds 
not  for  the  purpose  of  merely  becoming  qualified  citizens,  able 
to  cast  their  ballots  upon  election  day,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  to  the  service  of  their  state  and  their  country  in 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  hour  the  very  best  possible 
information  and  the  soundest  and  safest  judgment. 

Let  this  library  be  used  by  the  citizens  of  Sherborn,  for 
the  purposes  of  enlightening  this  community,  of  raising  the 
intellectual  standard  of  this  community,  and  above  every- 
thing, for  making  its  women  and  its  men  better  able  to  mould 
public  opinion,  in  assisting  in  the  important  work  of  solving 
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and  settling  our  problems  and  the  great  and  trying  questions 
of  our  day  and  our  hour. 

So  I bring  to  you  your  own  Commonwealth’s  greetings 
and  I bring  to  you  your  own  Commonwealth’s  congratula- 
tions and  I do  it  gladly  here  in  Sherborn  because  I know  how 
well  you  have  already  contributed  to  your  Commonwealth. 
I know  the  State  Institution  in  this  locality  has  been  of 
necessity  somewhat  of  a burden  because  of  the  fact  that 
property  is  removed  from  taxation  and  that  every  other  citi- 
zen in  this  community  has  gladly  and  cheerfully  given  up 
that  property  to  the  State  for  the  great  work  that  that  insti- 
tution is  seeking  to  do,  and  for  that  reason  in  addition  to  the 
general  contribution  you  have  given  to  Massachusetts,  your 
Governor  is  glad  to  be  here  and  to  be  with  you. 

Let  me  ask  you,  if  I need  do  it,  and  I know  there  is  no 
occasion  for  it,  let  me  urge  upon  you  a greater  love  and  a 
greater  respect  and  a greater  affection  for  your  Common- 
wealth. We  are  living  in  a day  and  a time  when  the  problems 
of  government  are  so  great  and  so  serious  that  the  great 
bodies  and  agencies  at  work  in  the  interests  of  the  government 
.sometimes  seem  not  to  reflect  always  the  sentiment  of  the 
best  thought  of  the  community ; but  my  friends  the  very  same 
spirit,  the  very  same  patriotism,  the  very  same  loyalty  that 
characterized  those  who  preceded  us,  is  here  today  at  work  in 
Massachusetts,  and  we  must  not  forget  we  owe  it  to  our  Com- 
monwealth to  perpetuate  the  fair  name  it  has  won  in  the  past, 
a name  recognized  throughout  the  world  as  a Commonwealth 
•of  great  industrial  and  commercial  supremacy,  a Common- 
wealth known  throughout  the  world  for  its  great  educational 
progress  and  for  the  great  and  many  institutions  and  agencies 
at  work  for  the  education  of  its  citizens.  Let  us  preserve  all 
this  that  has  been  won  for  Massachusetts  by  those  who  have 
preceded  us.  Let  us  hand  down  to  those  who  come  after  us 
this  great  reputation,  this  sound  opinion  that  the  world  has  of 
our  Commonwealth  and  if  we  do,  if  we  hand  all  that  we  have 
received  down  to  those  who  come  after  us,  our  successors 
Lere,  those  in  future  years  who  assemble  in  this  hall  to  dedi- 
cate some  public  building  to  the  service  of  this  community  and 
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this  Commonwealth,  will  bless  our  memories,  will  thank  God 
for  the  work  we  did  in  our  day  and  time  for  town  and  state, 
and  thanking  God  and  blessing  us  will  bequeath  to  their  suc- 
cessors all  that  we  have  given  to  them  and  handed  down,  un- 
changed and  unstained. 


AMERICA Audience 


BENEDICTION. 

BY  REV.  HOWARD  N.  BROWN. 

May  grace,  mercy  and  peace  from  God,  our  Father,  and 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be  and  abide  in  all  our  hearts  now  and 
forever.  Amen. 
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IN  APPRECIATION, 

(Resolutions  Adopted  By  Unanimous  Vote  at  Town  Meeting, 
May  26,  1914.) 

Whereas,  William  Bradford  Homer  Dowse  has  given 
a building  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  a Public  Library  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Sherborn : 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Sherborn  in  town  meeting 
assembled,  by  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions,  express  their 
appreciation  and  their  heartfelt  thanks  to  William  Bradford 
Homer  Dowse  for  the  gift  of  the  Dowse  Library  Building — 
a gift  which  opens  rare  opportunities  for  intellectual  culture 
free  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  now  and  for  many, 
many  years  to  come. 

Resolved,  That  the  Selectmen  be  and  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  have  a copy  of  these  resolutions  engrossed  and  pre- 
sented to  the  donor  of  the  Dowse  Library. 


In  Board  of  Selectmen , 


Si-ierborn,  June  11,  1914. 

The  Dowse  Library  Building  has  been  formally  and  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  accepted  by  the  town.  The  Board  of 
Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Sherborn,  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  desire  to  express  to  Alfred  S.  Roe  of  Worcester,  the 
thanks  of  the  Town  for  his  able  and  eloquent  oration  de- 
livered on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Dowse 
Memorial  Library  Building.  We  also  gratefully  recognize 
the  services  of  His  Excellency  David  I.  Walsh,  Rev.  Julian 
C.  Jaynes,  Rev.  Isaac  F.  Porter,  Rev.  Henry  E.  Bray,  and 
Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown.  It  is  hereby  ordered  that  a copy  of 
this  vote  be  forwarded  to  those  named  therein  and  that  it  be 
entered  upon  the  records  of  this  Board. 

AARON  C.  DOWSE, 

HENRY  A.  CRANE, 

IRVING  L.  SMART, 

Selectmen. 
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LETTER  READ  AT  EXERCISES. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  SENATE. 

State  House,  Boston,  June  8,  1914. 

My  dear  Sir : — I am  indeed  sorry  that  I cannot  come  to 
Sherborn  next  Wednesday  to  assist  in  doing  honor  to  your 
good  parents  by  being  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  Dowse 
Library.  Unfortunately  my  duties  here  at  the  State  House 
will  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Dowse  had  been  the  chaplain  of  the  Senate  for  six 
years  when  I began  to  serve  as  one  of  its  officers ; and  for  the 
remainder  of  his  long  term  of  honorable  service  I enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  and  the  privilege  of  his  friend- 
ship. He  was  more  than  seventy  years  of  age  when  I first 
knew  him ; but  nevertheless  he  was  still  very  youthful  in  his 
interest  in  current  affairs  and  in  all  the  people  about  him. 
That  and  his  saintly  gentleness  and  sympathetic  friendliness 
made  him  loved  and  respected  and  honored  by  all  of  us.  He 
was  the  sort  of  old  man  that  young  men  are  drawn  to;  and 
this  was  partly  because  he  found  something  of  interest  in  all 
men. 

I have  heard  that  when  he  was  a member  of  the  Senate, 
some  years  before  he  became  its  chaplain,  his  service  was 
active  and  effective. 

My  memory  of  Mr.  Dowse  is  a sweet  memory,  and  I 
know  that  .Senators  and  Senate  officers,  and  all  who  listened 
to  him  and  knew  him,  appreciate  the  value  of  his  services  to 
the  Commonwealth  and  were  fond  of  him. 

Though  I cannot  come,  I thank  you  for  asking  me;  and 
I am  glad  that  a memorial — particularly  a library  memorial 
like  this — has  been  possible. 

I am,  with  best  regards, 

Sincerely  yours, 

HENRY  D.  COOLIDGE. 

William  B.  H.  Dowse,  Esq., 

Sherborn,  Mass. 
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PROGRAMME. 

Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

INVOCATION Rev.  Henry  E.  Bray  of  Sherborn 

SCRIPTURE  SELECTIONS 

Rev.  Isaac  F.  Porter  of  Sherborn 

PRESENTATION William  B.  H.  Dowse 

ACCEPTANCE Aaron  C.  Dowse,  Chairman  Selectmen 

ACCEPTANCE  BY  LIBRARY  TRUSTEES 

Dr.  George  E.  Poor,  Chairman  Trustees 

DEDICATORY  PRAYER 

Rev.  Julian  C.  Jaynes  of  West  Newton 

ADDRESS Hon.  Alfred  S.  Roe  of  Worcester 

Orchestra 


ADDRESS His  Excellency  David  I.  Walsh 

“AMERICA”  Audience 


BENEDICTION 


Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown  of  Sherborn 
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DEDICATION  COMMITTEE. 

William  B.  H.  Dowse  Aaron  C.  Dowse 

George  E.  Poor 


Miss  Martha 
Mrs.  Francis  Bardwell 
Mr.  Theodore  Bothfeld 
Miss  Louise  Brown 
Mrs.  Annie  Burke 
Mr.  Alfred  F.  Carter 
Mr.  George  P.  Carter 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Channing 
Mrs.  Harry  E.  Chase 
Mr.  Waldo  E.  Church 
Mr.  J.  Dudley  Clark 
Miss  Nellie  M.  Clark 
Miss  Elizabeth  Dowse  Coolidge 
Mr.  William  H.  Coolidge 
Mrs.  Martha  L.  Collins 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Crane 
Mrs.  Ellen  L.  Daniels 
Mr.  Norman  B.  Douglas 

Mr.  George 


TION  COMMITTEE. 

Dowse  Leland,  Chairman 

Mr.  C.  Arthur  Dowse 
Mr.  Joseph  S.  Fay 
Mr.  B.  Apthorp  G.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Charles  Green 
Mrs.  Jesse  D.  Hodder 
Mrs.  C.  Frank  Holbrook 
Mr.  Dana  Dowse  Holbrook 
Mr.  Oscar  H.  Howe 
Miss  Edith  Jackson 
Mrs.  Thomas  M.  James 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Leland 
Miss  Elizabeth  Lewis 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Prince 
Mr.  Irving  L.  Smart 
Mrs.  C.  Lillis  Whitney 
Miss  Mary  Whitney 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Willis 
L.  Whitney 


DECORATING  COMMITTEE. 


Mrs.  Blanche  G.  Blanchard.  Chairman 


Mrs.  Josephine  Barber 
Mrs.  Eva  W.  Daniels 
Miss  Julia  N.  Daniels 
Mrs.  Althea  G.  Durgin 


Mrs.  Eva  L.  Goulding 
Mrs.  Lillian  V.  Reid 
Mrs.  Edith  H.  Stratton 
Mrs.  Martha  A.  Whitney 


USHERS. 

E.  C.  Hemple,  Principal  of  Sawin  Academy  and  Dowse  High 
School,  assisted  by  members  of  the  Graduating  Class  of  1914. 
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DEED  OF  GIFT. 

I,  William  B.  H.  Dowse,  of  Sherborn,  Middlesex  County, 
Massachusetts,  for  consideration  paid,  grant  to  the  inhabitants 
of  said  Sherborn,  a municipal  corporation,  with  Quit  Claim 
Covenants,  the  land  in  said  Sherborn  with  the  buildings 
thereon,  bounded  and  described  as  follows : — Beginning  at  a 
stone  bound  in  the  wall  at  other  land  of  the  Grantor  on  Main 
Street  in  said  Sherborn,  thence  the  line  runs  Southerly  by 
said  Main  Street,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  (114)  feet,  more 
or  less,  to  a stone  bound ; thence  the  line  turns  and  runs  in 
a curved  line  in  an  Easterly  direction  along  the  Northerly 
side  of  the  private  way  leading  from  said  Main  Street  to  my 
house,  one  hundred  and  twenty  nine  (129)  feet,  more  or  less, 
to  a stone  bound;  thence  the  line  turns  and  runs  Northerly  by 
my  other  land  one  hundred  and  ten  (110)  feet,  more  or  less, 
to  a stone  bound;  thence  the  line  turns  and  runs  Westerly, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  nine  (129)  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the 
stone  bound,  the  point  of  beginning. 

This  conveyance  is  on  the  express  condition  that  the 
Library  Building  now  standing  thereon  shall  always  be  used 
and  maintained  by  the  grantee  as  a free  public  library  to  be 
known  and  called  the  Dowse  Memorial  Library. 

The  Grantor  hereby  reserves  the  right  to  have  the  elec- 
tric light  and  telephone  wires  leading  to  his  house  laid  in  and 
under  the  granted  premises  in  the  location  in  which  they  now 
exist;  and  the  Grantor  hereby  grants  to  the  Grantee  a right 
of  way  for  the  usual  purposes  of  passing  and  repassing  through 
and  over  so  much  of  the  private  way  or  drive,  above  men- 
tioned, leading  from  said  Main  Street  to  his  house,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  give  the  Grantee  an  approach  or  entrance  from 
said  Main  Street  to  the  Library  Building. 

This  conveyance  is  made  subject  to  the  taxes  for  the 
current  year. 

I,  Fanny  R.  Dowse,  wife  of  said  Grantor,  release  to  the 
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said  Grantee  all  rights  of  dower  and  homestead  and  other 
interests  therein. 

WITNESS  our  hands  and  seals  this  Twenty-ninth  day 
of  May,  A.  D.,  Nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen. 

(Seal)  WILLIAM  B.  H.  DOWSE, 

(Seal)  FANNY  R.  DOWSE. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Suffolk,  ss.  May  29th,  1914. 

Then  personally  appeared  the  above  named  William  B. 
H.  Dowse  and  acknowledged  this  to  be  his  free  act  and  deed. 

Before  me : 

FRED  JOY, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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